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Co-operation  in  Agriculture 

I  am  invited  to  open  a  discussion  on 
Co-operation  in  Agriculture.  1  have  had 
no  practical  experience  on  a  farm  nor 
have  I  received  any  theoretical  training 
in  an  Agricultural  College.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestions of  value  to  you  as  to  the  me- 
thods of  conducting  the  various  depart- 
ments of  farm  activities 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
commercial  or   industrial     technique  of 
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the  farm.  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  far  more  important  to 
co-operative  success  in  Agriculture.  The 
best  possible  training  and  experience  in 
methods  are  certainly  desirable  in  Co- 
operative Agriculture  as  in  every  other 
industry  or  commercial  undertaking,  but 
the  same  can  be  obtained  by  the  hire 
on  the  open  market  of  the  services  of 
men  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. They  are,  too,  imparted  to  farm- 
ers individually  by  the  organisations  at 
present  in  existence..  Far  more  essential 
to  you  in  achieving  co-operative  success 
is  an  accurate  appreciation  of  and  sincere 
attachment  to  co  operative  principles 

Foreign  Agricultural     Co  opeiators  Suc- 
cessful 

This,  I  observe,  is  the  37th  annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  Grange.  Co-operation  in 
agriculture  so  successful  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  originated,  developed,  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency 
within  the  lifetime  of  your  institution. 
The  Grange,  I  believe,  has  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  Co-operation  particu- 
larly in  distribution,  but  without  suc- 
cess, while  agriculturists  in  other  coun- 
tries, during  the  same  period  have  made 
remarkable  progress.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  essay  the  role  of  a  diagnost'cian. 
T  intend  to  examine,  as  best  I  can,  the 
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agricultural  body-politic  and  to  submit 
to  you  my  conclusions  as  to  what  is  the 
matter  with  its  economic  health,  in  so 
far  as  the  practice  of  co-operation  is 
concerned. 

The  farmers  of  the  North  American 
continent  are  credited  with  a  high  degree 
op  efficiency  and  perspicuity.  They  are 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  much  greater 
intelligence  than  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  countries  where  the  co  operative 
movement  has  been  successfully  launch- 
ed Yet,  in  the  internationally  recog- 
nized sense,  failure  has  dogged  all  efforts 
in  the  past  making  for  the  co-operative 
development  of  their  industry,  whether 
in  production  or  distribution.  There 
must  be  a  reason,  but  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  give  reasons  it  is  the 
practice  to  attempt  to  maintain  our  self 
esteem  by  providing  excuses.  In  order 
to  account  for  this,  what  would  appear 
to  be,  sociological  phenomenon  it  is  de- 
sirable to  investigate  the  difference  in 
the  development  of  the  North  American 
and  the  European  democracies. 

America  Canonises  Individualism 

Conditions  in  Canada  fairly  reflect 
those  existing  in  the  great  republic  to 
the  south  of  us.  In  our  ideas  an4d  cus- 
toms we  more  nearly  approximate  to 
those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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thar  of  any  of  the  sister  nations  in  the 
British  Empire.  Unconsciously,  perhaps, 
w)  have  imitated  their  habits  of  thought 
and  action.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion  In  a  sense  its  constitu- 
tion was  ready  made,  that  is  to  say  it 
was  not  evolutionary,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  democratic  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  some 
of  the  other  European  countries.  Prior 
tj  the  establishment  of  the  republic  its 
people  had  suffered  from  the  feudal  yoke. 
Their  views  of  liberty  were,  therefore, 
a  mere  negation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  suffered.  Having  been 
denied  equality  of  opportunity  because 
of  caste  privilege,  they  decided  to  abol- 
ish class  distinctions  and  declared  that 
all  men  were  born  equal  and  had  an 
equal  nght  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  republic  therefore  cinonised  individ- 
ualism and  put  a  premium  on  selfishness, 
thinking  apparently  that  social  justice 
would,  in  consequence,  be  assured.  Men 
are  not  born  equal  and  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  op- 
portunity. Under  the  selfish  individual- 
ist or  competitive  system  a  man  of  ab- 
normal intelligence  or  cunning  not  only 
enjoys*  the  reward  of  his  greater  ability 
o~  unscrupulous  business  methods,  but 
annexes  much  of  the  wealth  and  rights 


which,  in  equity,  should  accrue  to  the 
great  majority  of  us  who  are  of  normal 
capacity.  Surely  the  present  conditions 
ir>  the  States  and  to  some  extent  in 
Canada  are  proof  positive  of  this  conten- 
tion. 

In  old  Europe  the  people  are  still 
fighting  against  class  privileges  and 
power.  They  are  struggling  against  the 
monopoly  of  birth  instead  of,  as  here, 
against  monopoly  organised  by  brains 
o:  superior  cunning.  Their  legal  guar- 
antees are  not  co-extensive  with  our 
own,  but  such  as  they  have  they  utilize 
to  much  greater  advantage.  European 
democracies  have  had  to  fight  their  way 
not,  in  most  cases,  by  force  tut  by  con- 
stitutional agitation  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  measure  of  social  and  economic  free- 
dom. In  the  process  of  the  struggle  for 
the  social  liberties  they  now  possess  they 
have  at  the  same  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally equipped  themselves  for  concerted 
action  in  all  movements  of  common  ad- 
vantage. 

Europeans  Cultivate  Associative  Intelli* 
gence 

While  the  people  of  this  continent, 
generation  after  generation,  have  been 
developing  their  ideas  and  habits  along 
individual  and  selfish  lines,  not  so  much 
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in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  of  ;n- 
di vidual  wealth  and  power,  the  people 
ot  Europe  have,  by  their  circumstances, 
been  compelled  to  appreciate  that  their 
only  hope  of  escape  from  class  thraldom 
and  the  only  opportunity  of  securing 
economic  and  social  justice,  was  by  faith- 
ful associative  action. 

In  the  aptitude  of  man  for  association, 
which  in  itself  is  an  act  of  intelligence, 
we  declare  you  have  the  essence  of  co- 
operation and  the  element  upon  which 
successful  development  principally  de- 
pends. It  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  beast.  It 
is  the  ability  of  men  to  associate  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose  and  ad- 
vantage which  enables  mankind  to  con- 
trol the  brute  creation.  If  the  associa- 
tive intelligence  of  the  brute  were  as 
great  as  that  of  man  it  would  dominate 
the  world  and  mankind  would  be  sub- 
servient to  its  will.  Man  is  an  associa- 
tive animal.  The  brute  creation  is  dis- 
tinctly individualistic. 

There  are  degrees  of  associa- 
tive intelligence.  It  requires'  a 
higher  type  for  10,000  men  to  act  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  common  purpose, 
than  it  does  for  ten  men  to  combine  to- 
gether for  the  express  object  of  taking 
advantage  of  ten  thousand.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  there  is  * 'honor  among 
thieves.' '    It  is  perfectly  true.  Thieves 
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dc  not  need  a  legal  contract  to  insure 
the  honor  of  their  mutual  undertakings. 
They  have  for  their  prey  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  they  instinctively  appreciate 
that  any  breach  of  faith  between  them 
will  not  only  reduce  their  opportunities 
of  plunder  but  will  probably  land  them 
in  durance  vile.  We  cannot,  however, 
depend  upon  honor  among  honest  men, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  I  mean  by 
this  the  average  honest  man,  the  one 
who  has  not  developed  much  associative 
intelligence.  Let  me  illustrate.  Some 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  farmers 
may  organize  a  pork-packing  factory. 
Shares  are  sold  to  the  farming  commun- 
ity, a  promise,  not  legally  enforcible, 
being  given  by  each  shareholder  to  keep 
the  factory  supplied  with  hogs.  The 
capitalist-buyer,  out  of,  profits  made  in 
the  past,  from  business  transactions  with 
the  farmer,  goes  around  and  offers  10c. 
per  hundred  lbs.  more  than  the  co-opera- 
tive factory  feels  able  to  give.  The  chances 
are  that  the  farmer  will  say  "Well,  that 
looks  good  to  me.  I  am  making  quite  a 
nice  little  sum  by  accepting  this  offer. 
Let  the  other  fellows  send  their  hogs  to 
our  factory.  I  shall  get  the  interest  on 
my  investment  just  the  same."  But  he 
overlooks  the  fact  that  his  neighbors, 
owing  to  a  similar  deficiency  of  associa- 
tive intelligence,  are  likely  to  look  at 
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the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light. 
The  co-operative  factory  cannot  get  the 
raw  material  necessary  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, a  heavy  trading  loss  is  sustained, 
the  factory  closes  down,  the  plant  is  sold 
for  a  mere  song  and  the  farmers  lose 
their  money.  They  condemn  co-opera- 
tion and  all  its  works,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  self-examination.  Were 
they  to  do  so,  they  would  find  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  they  were  not  and  never 
had  been  co-operators,  and  had  not 
learnt  what  the  word  really  meant. 

Illustrates  Genuine  Co  operation 

Per  contra,  I  had  an  illustration 
some  time  ago  of  the  practice  of 
real  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the.  wife  of  a  workingman  co-op- 
erator in  Canada.  It  was,  I  am  told, 
br,  one  case  of  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  in  connection  with  the  same 
enterprise.  One  of  our  affiliated  societies 
went  into  the  coal  business.  The  Coal 
Merchants'  Association  cut  the  price. 
The  Co-operative  Society  followed  the 
cut  as  far  as  it  could.  Then  the  man- 
agement committee  declared  "We  are 
not  in  business  to  lose  money,  but  to 
distribute  the  coal  we  need  for  the  use 
of  our  members.  We  do  not  intend  to 
cut  the  price  any  further."  The  woman 
1  refer  to  was  badgered  by  a  coal  mer- 
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chant  to  take  coal  at  25c.  per  ton  cheap- 
er than  the  Co-operative  Society  was  sel- 
ling it  at.  In  an  indignant  tone,  she 
finally  declared  "If  you  were  to  shoot 
your  coal  down  here  free  of  charge  I 
would  not  burn  it."  Now  she  displayed 
associative  intelligence.  Raised  in  th6 
co-operative  atmosphere  of  Britain  and 
animated  by  the  true  co-operative 
spirit,  she  would  not  for  one  moment 
think  of  being  false  to  the  co-operative 
motto  "Each  for  all  and  all  for  each," 
although  probably  the  apparent  saving 
of  25c.  per  ton  would  be  far  more  useful 
to  her  than  to  the  farmer  who  had  the 
hogs  for  sale.  The  co-operative  society 
is  still  in  the  coal  business.  Out  of 
some  300  or  400  working  men  co-opera- 
tors taking  the  coal,  two  only  were  dis- 
loyal to  the  socisty,  and  even  they  would 
have  been  better  off  to-day  had  they 
stood  by  the  institution,  because  the 
profit  made  on  the  coal  and  distributed 
among  the  consumers  was  equal  to  a  6% 
purchase  dividend,  thereby  bringing  the 
net  price  lower  than  the  lowest  price  of 
the  merchants.  It  will  be  manifest  that 
as  against  a  general  seatiment  such  as 
this  no  combine  could  succeed.  It  is  as 
much  the  high  quality  of  associative  in- 
telligence as  i  sane  fiscal  policy  which 
enables  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
avoid   trade   conspiracies     organised  by 
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a  quasi-criminal  class  to  cheat  and  de- 
fraud producer  and  consumer  alike. 

Farmers  Must  Establish  Unselfishness 

If  the  farmers  of  Canada  wish  to  be 
successful  in  co-operative  effort,  they 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
co-operation  is  simply  a,  more  profitable 
method  of  doing  business.  Twenty 
packers  may  meet  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Chicago  and  decide  what  the  farmers  of 
the  States  shalj  receive  for  their  cattle 
next  week.  At  the  same  time  they  can 
settle  how  much  ninety  million  people 
shall  pay  for  their  food.  Acting  together 
they  may  have  nothing  but  a.  so-called 
"gentleman's  agreement,"  a  verbal,  al- 
most intangible,  understanding,  but  they 
nevertheless  can  rely  upon  perfect  faith 
being  kept  on  the  part  of  each  member  cf 
the  ring,  because  as  they  are  engaged 
in  the  exploitation  of  millions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  it  is  to  their  own 
selfish  interest  to  keep  faith  with  each 
other.  The  farmers  of  Canada  have  to 
learn  that  they  caLnot  succeed  by  imita- 
ting these  methods.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand farmers  or  working  men,  who  seek 
to  exploit  no  one,  but  simply  to  achieve 
a  common  advantage  based  upon  right- 
eousness, must  adopt  a  totally  different 
course.  They  will  be  compelled  to  es- 
tablish and    to    rely    upon    a  definite 
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standard  of  unselfishness.  They  must  be 
in  a  position  to  place  confidence  in  the 
great  majority  of  their  number  and  to 
feel  assured  they  will  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  minor  and  immediate  individual 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  the  principles 
common  to  the  success  of  all. 
Co  operation  Developed  by  Education 
Now  then,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, how  is  the  associative 
spirit  to  be  developed  among 
the  farmers  of  Canada?  While  talking 
to  one  of  those  bright  young  men  sent 
into  the  counties  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  assist,  with  their 
technical  skill,  the  farming  community, 
I  have  on  several  occasions  been  admon- 
ished to  show  the  farmers  that  there  is 
money  in  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  if  I  do  so  it 
will  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  a  prairie 
fire.  I  do  not  wish  the  movement  to 
spread  in  that  manner.  I  am  told  that 
the  prairie  has  a  desolate  and  depressing 
aspect  after  the  fire  has  passed,  and  a 
similar  result  would,  with  certitude,  fol- 
low if  that  advice  were  adopted.  It  is 
not,  my  intention  to  appeal  to  the  farmers 
cupidity.  Whenever  the  farmer  responds 
to  an  appeal  to  make  money  without 
working  for  it,  in  almost  every  case  he 
loses  much  of  the  surplus  he  has  already 
made  by  his  personal  lar.or.    We  have 
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to  depend  for  the  success  of  the  co-op- 
erative movement,  not  upon  an  enthus- 
iastic response  to  a  selfish  appeal  but  to 
the  growth  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  same  cannot  be  gen- 
erated and  developed  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  prairie  fire.  "Education,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  a  great  English  authority 
aptly  puts  it,  "is  the  life  blood  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement." 

Not  Profit  but  Mutual  Advantage 

Get  away  from  the  idea  that  there  is 
money  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  in 
our  Movement.  Profit  is  something  we 
make  out  ot  the  labor  of  other  people. 
The  man  who  describes  himself  as  a 
manufacturer  can  make  huge  profits  out 
of  buying  labor  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  on  the  world's  free  trade  markets 
and  seliirig  the  produce  of  lafcor  at  the 
highest  price  on  the  protected  home  mar- 
kets, but  farmers  cannot,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  enjoy  a  similar  privilege. 
Under  the  pressure  of  economic  circum- 
stances, Canadian  farmers  already  prac- 
tice the  pure  principle  of  Co-operation  in 
a  limited  degree.  All  I  ask  is  that  they 
should  widen  the  application  of  the 
principle  and  upon  a  greater  scale.  It 
is  the  custom,  for  instance,  for  farmers 
to  assist  each  other  in  threshing.  You 
help  your  neighbor  to-day ;  he  reciproc- 
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ates  to-morrow.  Neither  of  you  seeks  to 
make  any  profit  out  of  the  other,  but 
the  exchange  of  services  is  of  great 
economic  value  to  both.  If  you  were 
to  put  in  a  full  day's  work  for  your 
neighbor  and  he  shirked  his  duty  to  some 
extent  in  exchange,  he  certainly  would 
make  a  profit  out  of  you,  but  you  would 
consider  him,  and  rightly,  a  particularly 
mean  Kind  of  neighbor.  His  social 
prestige  would  consequently  be  impaired 
and  you  and  your  friends  would  be  in- 
clined to  avoid  him  and  his  services  in 
the  future.  What  co-operation  will  do 
for  you  is  to  conserve  to  your  own  use 
the  value  of  your  own  labor.  Much, 
possibly  the  greater  part  of  it  you  are, 
under  present  conditions,  losing  for  the 
advantage  of  a  pernicious  product  of 
modern  society,  the  wealthy,  and  fre- 
quently the  millionaire,  middleman.  By 
"middleman"  I  also  include  the  gentle- 
mar  who  describes  himself  as  a  manu- 
facturer, for  under  modern  methods  of 
production,  he  is  not  a  producer  at  all. 

Co  operation  a  Social  Faith 

In-  the  development  of  associative  in- 
telligence co-operators  are  animated  by 
a  common  and  internationally  recognized 
social  faith.  Co-operators  stand  for  so- 
cial and  economic  justice,  and  say  that 
it  is  an  essential  principle,  based  upon 
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righteousness  and  good  morals,  that  a 
man  shall  enjoy  the  equivalent  only  of 
the  social  value  of  his  own  labor  to  so- 
ciety. Co-operators  seek  to  squeeze  out 
of  production  and  distribution  the 
emoluments  whi  ih  are  enjoyed  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  ownership  of  capital. 
The  date  of  the  national  or  international 
completion  of  the  process  is  dependent 
upon  the  ratio  of  growth  of  the  moral 
appreciation  of  co-operative  effort  and 
of  the  spirit  and  faculty  of  association. 
Legislation  will  not  do  it.  That  alone 
will  merely  transform  the  method 
whereby  the  people  are  exploited  and  de- 
frauded. Under  legislative  and  govern- 
mental methods  of  redress  the  capitalist 
will  give  way  to  the  demagogue  and  the 
politician.  Capitalism  and  its  profits 
were  so  eliminated  from  the  distiibution 
of  $542,261,320  of  merchandise  in  Great 
Britain  in  1910  and  from  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  production  thereof.  Over 
sixty  million  dollars  of  profit  were  saved 
to  the  people  in  that  year.  Over  a  bil- 
lioi  dollars  have  been  rescued  in  Britain 
from  the  capacious  maw  of  the  capital- 
ist during  the  last  half-century.  But  for 
the  co-operative  movement  many  more 
millionaires  would  have  been  made,  and 
much  greater  poverty  would  in  conse- 
quence have  existed.    No  one  can  mea- 
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sure  the  improvement  in  health  and 
moral  environment  and  domestic  and 
educational  advantages  and  comfort  of 
the  people  which  have  resulted  from  the 
wide-spread  distribution  of  that  huge 
saving  in  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
th-3  co-operative  democracy. 

Distribution  Doorway  of  Movement 

The  co-operative  store,  or  the  purchase 
wholesale,  and  distribution  retail  by  the 
members  of  the  Grange  seems  to  have 
been  the  commencement  and  the  end  of 
their  co-operative  aspirations.  To  co- 
operators,  however,  the  retail  store  has 
the  same  relationship  to  the  movement 
as  a  whole,  as  the  main  entrance  of  the 
City  Hall  has  to  the  building  itself.  It 
is  the  doorway  whereby  we  organize  the 
demand  of  the  consumers  and  enter  into 
the  wholesale  distribution  and  ultimately 
of  the  production  of  merchandise  co-op- 
erators need,  not  for  the  profit  of  any 
individual,  but  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
body. 

In  the  Xmas  number  of  the  "Grain 
Growers'  Guide"  appeared  a  v*ry  inter- 
esting article  on  the  "New  Grange" 
from  the  pen  of  an  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  farmers  of  Canada,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  "Sun."  He 
states  therein,  in  describing  the  decline 
of  the  Old  Grange  "Decay  set  in.  Vari- 
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"ous  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
"decline.  Extravagance  on  the  part  of 
"the  heads  of  the  organisation,  people 
"growing  weary  of  co-operative  buying 
"after  co-operative  buying  had  forced 
"country  stores  to  reduce  prices  to  a 
'more  reasonable  basis,  misfortunes  and 
'dissatisfaction  attendant  upon  the  at- 
4 'tempt  to  sell  barley  in  a  co-operative 
"way,  etc." 

You  will,  I  think,  after  listening  to  my 
conception  of  the  principles  and  purpose 
of  the  co-operative  movement,  under- 
stand that  I  saw,  inherent  in  the  quota- 
tion I  have  made,  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure and  that  the  same  was  not  so  much 
imperfections  of  business  method  or  pol- 
icy which,  other  circumstances  being 
satisfactory,  are  generally  capable  of 
rectification,  as  lack  of  appreciation  of 
co-operative  principles,  as  much  neces- 
sary to  success  as  a  good  foundation  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  a  great  super- 
structure. 

Co  operative  Opportunities  Defined 
In  what  way  could  co-operative  prin- 
ciples be- applied  to  Agriculture?  I  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  authority,  the  Comte  de  Roc- 
quigny,  submitted  in  a  report  to  the  In- 
ternational Co-operative  Congress  held  at 
Delft,  in  1897. 
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He  says  : 

"The  following  are  special  achantage^ 
which  agriculture  may  receive  from  Co- 
operation : 

1  The  collective  buying  of  manure, 
seed,  machines,  and  of  all  raw  matters  or 
products  used  in  agriculture  or  the  till- 
ing of  vines. 

2  The  collective  sale  of  agricultural 
products. 

3  The  transformation  of  products 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  sale  of 
same  more  advantageous. 

4.  To  facilitate  work  by  use  of  ma- 
chines purchased  and  owned  collectively. 

5.  By  the  establishment  of  Co-opera- 
tive banks  to  obtain  credit  on  the  best 
terms. 

6  A  better  organisation  for  effecting 
the  various  insurances  against  loss. 

7.  The  protection  of  crops  against 
various  causes  of  destruction  by  means 
ol  collective  vigilance. 

8.  Improvement  in  stock  of  cattl?,  etc. 
by  collective  purchase  and  ownership  of 
the  best  animals. 

9  Stores  for  the  supply  of  household 
necessaries." 

Should  Commence  with  Store 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Co-operative 
store  is  the  most  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous method   of     commencing  opera- 
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tions.  The  necessary  business  experience 
can  be  developed  thereby  at  the  least 
possible  risk  and  it  affords  better  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse,  education, 
recreation,  and  the  promotion  of  mutual 
confidence  than  any  other  initial  method 
of  development.  It,  at  the  same  time, 
provides  business  machinery  and  organ- 
isation upon  which  the  other  depart- 
ments of  activity  may  be  established 
when  and  so  soon  as  the  circumstances 
suggest. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  initial 
stages  of  organisation  of  co-operative 
stores  as  of  every  phase  of  co-operative 
enterprise.  The  Co-operative  Union  of 
Canada  gives  assistance  by  advice  and, 
if  possible,  by  speakers,  to  people  bona 
fida  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  Co- 
operative societies.  The  Co-operative 
Union  responds  to  a  demand  but  does 
not-  endeavor  to  initiate  one,  as  is  usual 
in  the  promotion  of  capitalist  joint  stock 
undertakings.  Considerable  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  store  movement  in  the 
past  by  merchants,  with  no  sincere  be- 
lief in  or  attachment  to  co-operative 
principles,  employing  stock  salesmen  to 
sell  shares  to  farmers  and  others  in  busi- 
nesses they  were  organizing.  Ihey  have 
merely  regarded  the  co-operative  move- 
ment as  a  means  whereby  they  could  or- 
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ganize  other  people's  demand  for  mer- 
chandise with  other  people's  capital,  for 
the  merchant's  personal  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. I  have  an  illustration  in  my 
mind  of  this  where  a  country  store-keep- 
er with  a  small  trade  and  equally  small 
capital  has,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  exploitation  of  co-operative  meth- 
ods, developed  into  a  city'  merchant- 
prince,  at  which  point  the  co-operative 
ladder  was  kicked  away  and  a  co-opera- 
tively organised  business  diverted  to 
capitalism. 

Co-operative  Movement  a  Democracy 

It  is  a  common  practice,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  to  organize  co- 
operative societies  with  a  large  capital 
anl  to  commence  business  on  a  big 
scale.  Such  institutions  rarely  succeed 
and  are  not  co-operative  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  co-operative 
movement  is  neither  autocratic  nor  oli- 
garchic. Pioperly  conducted  it  is  the 
purest  democracy  in  the  world  to-day. 
S>  far  from  being  exploited  by  organ- 
isers, managers  or  Boards  of  Directors, 
th»  co-operative  democracy,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  appoint,  and  if  necessary 
be  able  to  remove  those  individuals  and 
settle  and  control  their  business  policy. 

A  co-operative  society  is  acting  un- 
wisely  if   it   initiates   enterprises   in  a 
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large  way  thereby  involving  great  finan- 
cial risks  with  limited  business  exper- 
ience. Men  like  Timothy  Eaton  did  not 
commence  their  business  careers  on  a 
big  scale.  They  started  out  in  a  small 
way  and  in  the  ratio  their  business  in- 
creased so  they  gained  in  administrative 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  co-op- 
erative democracy,  so  successful  in  Bri- 
tain, commenced  operations  in  a  very 
humble  way  and  consistently  developed 
in  magnitude  until  they  reached  their 
present  dimensions.  Some  of  the  insti- 
tutions developed  by  British  working- 
men  co-operators  are  to-day  greater  in 
magnitude  than  the  business  of  Toronto's 
principal  departmental  store. 

Method  of  Organisation  Described 

In  organising  a  Co-operative  Society 
of  any  kind  the  first  move,  in  order  to 
insure  for  it  a  truly  democratic  basis,  is 
to  call  a  public  meeting,  give  everyone 
a  i  opportunity  to  attend  and  afford  fa- 
cilities for  a  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  venture  such  public  meetings  should 
appoint  a  provisional  board  which  in  its 
turn  elects  provisional  officers,  issues  a 
prospectus,  secures  subscriptions,  incor- 
porates the  society,  allots  the  shares  and 
then  calls  a  meeting  of  the  members  to 
appoint  the  statutory  board.    The  latter 
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then  proceeds  to  select  the  necessary 
business  premises,  manager  and  staff  and 
commences  business  operations.  It  is 
well  to  move  slowly  and  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  agitation  and  educa- 
tion. Most  men  are  selfish,  and  unless 
the  board  and  management  can  within 
six:  or  twelve  months  demonstrate  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  institution, 
many  of  the  members  will  leave  the  so- 
ciety in  the  lurch  and  still  further  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  successful  estab- 
lishment. Start  cautiously.  Get  not  only 
adequate  capital  subscribed  but  also  be 
assured  of  a  sufficient  business  turnover 
so  that  a  satisfactory  financial  return  to 
the  members  can  be  assured  out  of  the 
profits  thereon. 

Easier  to  Establish  in  Villages 

It  is  far  easier  to  establish  a  successful 
store  in  a  village  than  in  a  town  or  city 
cwing  to  the  heavy  trading  expenses  in 
the  latter.  In  the  city  there  is  more 
competition,  and  on  a  small  turnover 
delivery  absorbs  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  profits.  In  the  villages 
competition  is  less.  .Of  course  the  busi- 
ness turnover  is  small,  but  by  co-opera- 
tiv-3  effort  competition  would  be  elimir.a- 
tea,  the  trade  increased,  and  the  saving 
thereby  made  in  the  cost  of  distribution 
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would  be  divided  among  the  farmers  in 
proportion  to  th-eir  purchases. 

The  rural  co-operative  store  might  also 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  club  and 
library  and  be  used  for  social  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  Therein  might  be  gen- 
erated, as  success  is  achieved,  other  de- 
partments of  co-operative  enterprise, 
such  as  dairies,  credit  banks,  elevators, 
etc.  The  co-operative  marketing  of  pro- 
duce could  be  undertaken  in  connection 
therewith  and  so  enable  the  farmers  to 
place  their  produce  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  consumers  through  their  own  co-op- 
erative societies  or  the  private  stores. 
This  would  eliminate  the  intermediate 
charges  on  the  merchandise,  thus  secur- 
ing better  prices  for  the  farmer,  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living  to  the  industrial 
consumer.  In  course  of  time — as  we  are 
already  doing  in  Cape  Breton — the  coun- 
try and  city  co-operative  stores  would 
organize  a  wholesale  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  product  of  home 
and  foreign  factories  and  as  the  "whole- 
sale" developed  the  farmers  and  indus- 
trial workers  would  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods.  The 
British  working-man  co-operator  pro- 
duces practically  everything  he  needs  ex- 
cept farm  commodities,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent he  is  engaged  therein  also.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  furniture, 
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shoes,  clothing,  groceries,  flour,  bread, 
and  indeed  almost  every  variety  of  do- 
mestic necessities.  He  has  his  own  tea 
plantations  in  Ceylon,  his  elevators  in 
the  Canadian  west,  a  tallow  factory  in 
Australia  turning  out  the  raw  material 
for  his  soap  factovies,  his  bacon  factories 
in  Ireland,  Denmark  and  other  places. 
H-3  does  not  need  agricultural  imple- 
ments. If  he  did  he  would  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  them,  thereby  bringing 
down  capitalist  charges  for  similar  mer- 
chandise. Indeed,  when  I  said  the  Bri- 
tish Movement  saved  in  profit  charges 
over  $60,000,000  per  annum  to  the  con- 
sumer, I  did  not  do  the  movement  jus- 
tice for  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  reduction  in  general  prices  caused  by 
the  intensity  of  co-operative  competition 
with  capitalist  factories  and  the  potential 
saving  in  consequence  of  trade  combines 
being  avoided. 

Co  operation  Should  be  Taught  in 
Schools 

In  Denmark  co-operative  principles  are 
taught  in  the  High  Schools.  As  a  pre- 
lude to  co-operative  action,  a  simi- 
le policy  might  be  adopted  here  with 
advantage.  Indeed,  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  include  the  pr:~~iples  of  frater- 
nal association  in  the  instruction  given 
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in  the  elementary  schools,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  children.  Co-operative  in- 
formation might  also  be  disseminated  by 
farmers  institutes,  the  local  assemblies 
of  the  Grange,  and  other  Agricultural 
organisations,  educational,  social  and  in- 
deed religious  bodies.  A  close  study  of 
co-operative  history  should  also  be  sys- 
tematically undertaken,  so  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  co-operators  in  other 
lands  have  met  and  overcome  by  costly 
experiments  and  lengthy  experience  may 
be  avoided  here. 

I  would  strongly  Tecommend  the 
Grange  and  all  other  farmers  organisa- 
tions to  devote  their  energies  mainly  to 
the  development  of  co-operation  as  the 
principal  means  of  redress  of  their  econ- 
omic grievances.  Political  action  is  slow, 
tedious,  and  uncertain  and  its  success  is 
dependent  upon  getting  a  majority  of.  the 
people,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  in- 
different, or  influenced  by  political  or 
other  irrelevant  impulses,  to  agree  with 
your  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  secure  co-operative  success  it  is  not 
necessary  to  depend  upon  a  majority. 
Substantial  progress  can  be  made  and 
consistently  increased  by  the  associated 
activity  of  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people. 
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Agricultural  Organisation  Society  Needed 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Grange  will  permit  of  it  un- 
dertaking systematic  and  nation-wide 
propaganda  of  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion in  agriculture,  but  if  it  will  not  the 
inauguration  of  an  institution  to  that 
end  on  the  lines  of  the  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation Society  of  Great  Britain  which 
has  been  remarkably  successful  during 
the  last  decade,  will  be  worthy  of  your 
serious  consideration. 

I  can  assure  you,,  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial co  operators  of  Canada,  of  our 
hearty  and  cordial  assistance.  In  Bri- 
tain the  Co-operative  Union  is  represen- 
ted on  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  and  if  desired  a 
similar  attitude  would  be  displayed  and 
support  extended  here..  The  organised 
co-operators  of  Canada  are  desirous  of 
supporting  and  stimulating  every  genu- 
ine application  of  co-operative  principles 
with  the  view  to  the  establishment  on  a 
national  scale  of  economic  and  social 
justice  in  this  great  country,  so  that  we 
may  in  our  national  development,  not 
only  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
aggregate  wealth,  but  which  is  far  more 
important,  that  everywhere  Canada  may 
be  known  for  the  high  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  character  and  the  gen- 
eral comfort  and  happiness  of  its  people. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF 
CANADA,  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

is  a  federation  of  the  Co-operative  So- 
cieties of  Canada  which  conform  to  the 
principles  of  the  International  Co-op- 
erative Movement. 

For  a  co-operative  institution  to 
secure  recognition  by  the  Union  it  is 
required  that 

(1)  It  must  be  democratic  in  its 
management,  every  member  having  one 
vote  only,  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  capital  invested. 

(2)  Interest  only  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  in- 
stitution. Such  interest  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  rate  of  the  district.  It 
is  generally  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

(3)  Profits  be  divided  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  contributed  by  each  mem- 
ber or  customer  by  his  purchases,  pat- 
ronage or  labor. 

(4)  It  will  undertake  to  comply  with 
and  observe  the  principles  and  objects 
of  the  Union  as  published  in  its  rules, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. 
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THE   CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF 
CANADA,  BKANTFORD,  ONT. 

gives  advice,  free  of  charge,  on  request 
by  actual  producers  or  actual  consumers 
bona  fide  concerned  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  Co-operative  Societies  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

"The  Canadian  Co-operator' ' 

It  will  supply  and  deliver  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  in  any  part  of  Canada 
the  "Canadian  Co-operator 9 9  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  movement,  at 
$1.50  for  100  copies,  75c.  for  50  copies, 
40c.  for  25  copies.  Sample  copies  may 
be  obtained  on  sending  one-cent  stamp. 
Organisation  of  Societies 

The  recognized  method  of  organiza- 
tion of  a  bona  fide  society  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  call  a  public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  thereof. 

(2)  Such  meeting,  if  it  be  favorable 
to  the  project,  should  appoint  a  provis- 
ional Board  of  Directors.  The  Board 
elects  a  provisional  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  provisional 
Board  are  to  issue  a  prospectus,  solicit 
subscriptions  and,  in  the  event  of  suf- 
ficient capital  being  forthcoming,  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  the  society 
from  the  department  of  the  government 
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which  issues  charters.  After  receipt  of 
the  Charter  the  provisional  Board  pre- 
pares and  adopts  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society,  allots  the 
shares  to  the  applicants  and  calls  a 
general  meeting  of  members.  The 
functions  of  the  provisional  board  then 
end. 

(4)  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  after  incorporation  considers  in 
detail  the  by  laws  passed  by  the  pro 
visional  Board  and,  if  thought  exped- 
ient, ratifies  and  confirms  or  amends 
the  same.  It  also  appoints  the  statu- 
tory directors,  who  have  power  to  elect 
the  society's  officers,  appoint  the  man- 
ager and  staff,  engage  the  business 
premises  and  supervise  and  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  institution. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  manager  should 
be  appointed  not  only  of  known  hon- 
esty and  practical  business  experience 
and  capacity,  but  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the 
movement  and  is  himself  an  enthusias- 
tic co-operator,  competent  to  instruct 
others. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  ade- 
quate capital  is  necessary,  profit  is  not 
made  upon  the  capital  employed,  but 
is  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  trade 
done.  A  careful  enquiry  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  of  each  member  as  to 
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the  trade  he  will  contribute.  Every 
member  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  success  depends  upon  his  own 
personal  loyalty  and  upon  his  honor- 
ably making  good  his  word  by  pur- 
chasing all  he  can  from  the  society. 

When  the  volume  of  probable  trade 
has  been  carefully  estimated  from 
such  information,  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  gross  profit  thereon  can  be  ob- 
tained. As  the  initial  trade  expenses 
wil  be  known  by  the  Board  it#  will  be 
seen  whether  or  not  a  net  profit  rev- 
enue, out  of  which  clividends  on  pur- 
chases can  be  paid,  is  available  from 
the  commencement.  If  not,  do  not 
start  until  the  same  can  be  relied  upon. 
In  the  meantime  continue  a  campaign 
of  agitation  and  education  among  your 
neighbors  and  friends. 

With  honest  management  and  efficient 
supervision  an    early    purchase  divi- 
dend  establishes   confidence     and  in- 
sures permanent  and  growing  success 
from  the    commencement.      A  delay 
thereof  increases    the    difficulties,  of 
the  officers  and  staff  in  profitably  con- 
ducting the  business. 
For  further  information  write,  stating 
specifically  what  you  wish  to  know, 
to  the  Honorary  General  Secretary, 
The  Co-operative  Union  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Out. 
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